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POPULAR CRAFTSMAN HOUSES 

**\A/HERE can I see the Craftsman house designs?" In answer to this persistent demand, we 
^ ^ are publishing each month some of the most popular Craftsman houses. This will be con- 
tinued until we have reproduced the two hundred house designs which we have on file. A front 
elevation and floor plans will be shown on each page. We will furnish tentative estimates and 
cost of complete plans upon request. Address : Home Department, The Art World, 2 West 45th 
Street, New York City. 
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AS Craftsman Bungalow No. 109 is to be occu- 
pied for only a few weeks of the year, the 
most rigid economies must be observed in its 
construction, so that the first cost is not prohibitive 
and that the investment does not become a burden. 
The house is therefore planned to be built of stock 
material, such as can be purchased in any locality, 
and the simplest methods of construction are recom- 
mended. The 
exterior is of 
wood. 

The plan is 
shown without 
foundation. In 
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selecting a site for this bungalow care should be 
taken to secure a dry, well-drained surface, so that 
dampness will not rot the floor timbers, as the sills 
are to rest directly on posts sunk in the ground. A 
large flat stone will form a good footing for the posts 
and will prevent the house from settling. Sawn 
shingles of cedar or cypress may be used for the 
exterior and may be left to weather. 

The walls are constructed of 3 x 4 dressed spruce 
or hemlock studs, placed about five feet apart, and 
over these are nailed North Carolina sheathing 
boards with the dressed side exposed in the rooms. 
The overhead beams are left exposed, with the floor 
above forming the ceiling. This panel construction 
of side walls and ceiling is at once 
inexpensive and interesting. 

Ample storage room is provided in 
the attic by partitioning off the spaces 
under the eaves to a height of about 
five feet. Both ends of the attic are left 
entirely open, and this space will ac- 
commodate a number of cots and form 
most delightful sleeping quarters. 

This type of construction is espe- 
cially welcome now that people have 
come to realize the importance of pro- 
viding plenty of room for open-air 
sleeping. 

No bath is shown because in a 
summer cottage running water is 
seldom available, the locality chosen 
being generally one where public 
bathing may be had in lake or surf. 

If, however, the owner desires to go 
to a moderate additional expense, 
another partition may be added and 
a bath placed between two of the 
bedrooms. 
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VERY interesting is the use of Tapestry brick in 
Craftsman House No. 106. The center of the 
building, with its balcony of wood, is consider- 
ably recessed, leaving the two ends in the form of 
wings. The floor of this recess may be of dull red 
cement, and the roof of red slate with tiles at the 
ridges and angles. At the back of the house are two 
pergola-covered porches, opening from the living- 
room and the dining-room. 

The interior view shows an unusually attractive 
reception hall. Across its entire width runs a huge 
fireplace nook with a built-in seat at either end. The 
central fireplace with its copper-hood, the tiled walls 



and floor, the cabinets and recesses above, and the 
small cupboards with glass doors above the end 
seats, are all typically Craftsman in effect. 

A study of the floor plans indicates what a simple 
task the furnishing of this house would be. The 
built-in fittings, both upstairs and down, are so 
numerous that comparatively little movable furni- 
ture is required. This not only makes for economy, 
but simplifies the labor of housekeeping, and adds 
greatly to the charm of the interior. There is an air 
of quiet intimacy, of durability and repose about 
built-in furnishings which in this particular case 
brings a restful atmosphere into the home. 




CRAFTSMAN TEN-ROOM BRICK HOUSE: No. 106 
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HOUSE NO. 106: SECOND FLOOR PLAN 



